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‘rom me in an unguarded moment, never was the language|| “First tell me what has happened, and I can then better 
of love more sincere. I cannot,” continued he, taking her|/answer your question.” 


THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 








a one hand to detain her, “let you leave me without an expla-|| Arabel related all that had taken place with great sim- 

Origtest: nation.” plicity and pathos, to which Mrs. Nevers at first listened 

“ Your mother — Miss Sandford,” said she, “think what||with an emotion evidently favorable to Ameiia; but when 

[concLupDED.} you owe to them.” she proceeded to tell how her brother had saved Mi8s Clif- 

Somes days after this, as Amelia and her two pupils were}| ‘I do—Ido—” he replied, “and mast I not think, too, |/10n’s life, too, the expression cf her countenance changed. 
returning, fem’ a walk, they saw, in an enclosure, skirted || what I owe myself?” When Arabel had finished her relation, “Go new, my love,” 
by a green lane they had just entered, a milk white heifer.|| ‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. Nevers, but I can listen to you no longer. ||said her mother, “and I will attend to you another time.” 


Arabel obeyed, though not without again imploring her to 
grant her request. 

“The simple narration of Arabel,” said she, when they 
were again by themselves, “is a key to all thai ] would know. 
My son, like others of an ardent temperament, is easily ex- 
cited ; but feelings which are the birth of the moment, die 
as soon. To-morrow, he would probably blush at what has 
escaped him to-day. Nevertheless, I do not think it prudent 
for you to prolong your stay. It is my wish that yoa go to- 
morrow morning, and I think it best that you should not 
again meet my son even at table.” 

‘Your wishes shall be strictly attended tv, madam,” said 
Amelia, rising —‘“ the more readily,” added she, with some 
spirit, “as they happen to be in exact accordance with my 
own.” Saying thas, she left the room. 

About eight o’clock in the evening, Amelia, having just 
finished packing her scanty wardrobe and the few books she 
had brought with her, some one tapped lightly at the door. 
On opening it a colored girl put into her hand a sealed note, 
and immediately withdrew. On breaking the seal, she found 
it was from Charles Nevers, 

“Is it possible,” it said,“ that you seriously intend ful- 
filling the crae] determination you so hastily expressed in 
my presence a few hours ago? In consequence of a remark 
which Harriet made inadvertently, the realvstate of affairs 
began to dawn upon my apprehension, and I have had a 
long conversation with her. How have I so long remained 
blind? My mother need not seek to force me to marry Miss 


of great beauty, and which had always been so remarkably || My daty may be painful, but it is plain, and I trust that I 
gentle, thatArabel had been in the habit of playing with her ;|jshall have the courage to perform it.” 
sometimes entwining garlands of flowers round her neck,|} All further attempt to detain her was vain. Without suf- 
and sometimes decorating her horns with a kind of coronal, |jfering herself to again even look at him, she pursued her 
woven with flowers and leaves. way homewards with a celerity that made the attempt of the 
«“Q, there is Lily!” exclaimed Arabel. ‘Stay one min-||weeping Arabel—who had heard her express her determi- 
ute, while I gather these last flowers of the year, and [ will jnagon to return home —to keep by her side, utterly imprac- 
crown my bonny Lily for the last time till next Spring.” ticable. She went directly to her room, and hastily addressed 
« Having said thus, she hastily wove the flowers, which |ja aote to Mrs. Nevers, desiring an immediate interview. 
they all joined in gathering, and stepping lightly over the|/The girl who conveyed the note, soon returned, saying her 
stile, ran forward to execute her intention, Amelia and Aphia||misress would be glad to have her come to her chamber. 
following more leisurely. Arabel had arrived about midway || Auelia, without giving herself time to falter in her resolu- 
of the enclosure, when the heifer began to paw the earth and|/tion hastened to her presence. Mrs. Nevers pointed to a 
to utter those sounds, which the experienced ear would have||char and remained without speaking, apparently waiting 
known were elicited by mingled fear and rage. Arabel, se-||for Amelia to disclose the reason of her having desired an 
cure in the oft-tried docility and affection of her favorite, ||inteview. As she raised her eyes to her calm, cold counte- 
kept on at the same rapid rate as at first, although Amelia ||narte, her courage nearly failed her, yet she forced herself 
called to her to turn back. Finding her request unheeded,|\to ay, “‘ Madam, I have come to request your leave to re- 
she quickened her pace, first enjoining Aphia to fly and se- adi home.” Mrs. Nevers made no reply, but looked as if 
cure her own safety. The enraged animal was now rushing ||sheexpected she would explain herself. 
towards Arabel with furious speed, who, just awakened to ay -/f find,” resumed Amelia, “ that 1 am anequal to the task 
sense of her danger, made an effort to escape. It was tout i have assumed.” 
late: the heifer soon overtook her and threw her to the|| “Asa teacher?” 
ground. At this critical moment, Amelia arrived at the|| ‘No, madam, that was not my meaning. I meant—that 
spot. She had already apprehended that the cause of the//is, ) would explain —” 
creature’s fury was owing to Arabel’s wearing a red dress, ‘Explain what?” 
and with a courage and coolness that might have done honor|| ‘Madam, I can make no explanation, —I beg you will not 
to the strunger sex, and at the imminent peril of her own|/reqire it.” 





life, she threw her shawl over its horns ; then taking Arabel|| / What piece of trifling is this?” said Mrs. Nevers, in a||Sandford ; I have always felt indifferent towards her, and 
by the arm, who, although she had suffered but trifling in-||se/ere tone. that indifference has now changed to a livelier emotion, 
jury, was nearly paralyzed with terror, she urged her for-|| ‘I did not mean to trifle,” said Amelia; “I would rather||which I forbear to name, as she has been the passive, rather 


ward as rapidly as she was able, obliged as she was to half||d¢violence to my own feelings, than have you imagine so. 
sustain her weight upon her arm. They had arrived within||[q word, madam, IJ have a heart, and is it my duty to ap- 


a short distance of the stile, when Amelia found that her} «3 as if I had none?’’ Saying this she buried her face in 
strength was failing. She turned her head, and ene h 


handkerchief to conceal the tears she could no longer 
that their enemy had freed herself from the appendage of 


than the active cause of all you have suffered in our family. 
If your determination to go remains unalterable, I entreat 
that you will come to my sister Harriet’s room at ten o’clock, 
where you will find both her and me. In fifteen minutes 
the girl will call for an answer. Cuartes Nevers.” 

The answer, which was ready at the time designated, was 
as follows : 

“ Mr. Nevers, —I can neither meet you at the place you 
mention or elsewhere, as I have given my word not to see 
you again before I leave. A. Cc.” 

In the morning Amelia took an affectionate leave of Har- 
riet, Aphia, and above all, of Arabel, who almost refased to 
be comforted. A carriage was at the door at an early hour 
to convey her to the city, which was several miles distant, 
where she would be in readiness to take her place in the 
stage coach. She had descended the stairs, and was passing 
on quickly through the hall, when a door opened, and Charles 
Nevers threw himself before her. In a moment his mother 
was at his side, and laying her hand on his arm, with one of 
those looks and tones which she had not been accustomed to 
have questioned, she pronouned the word “ Forbear.” 

“Madam,” said he, assuming in a measure her own im- 
perious air, “there should, in some instatices, be limits even 
to a parent’s control. I must and will speak to Miss Clifton 
before she goes. — Amelia, only Confess to me that you are 
doing violence to your own feelings, in treating me with so 
much coldness and reserve, and J will ask no more.” 

“ Mr. Nevers,” said she, with quivering lip and eyes filled 
with tears, ‘is it generous to add to the burthen of an over- 
laden heart?” Then turning to Mrs. Nevers, “Be ander 
no apprehension, madam,” said she; “if I ever again meet 
your son, it will be with your own consent.” 


supress. 
the shawl, and was making towards them, though with ‘ son,” said Mrs. Nevers, ‘has he ever dared by word, 
speed less fiery than when she had pursued Arabel. Objects/|lo¢, or action, to give you cause to suspect that he does not 
began to swim around her, and she had only time to say,||intnd to fulfil my wishes as regards Miss Sandford?” 
“Fly, Arabel, and save yourself,” when she sunk to the|} {I have never,” replied Amelia, relieved at the shape 
ground, insensible. Arabel, instead of obeying ber com-||with her question at last assumed, ‘“ heard him even pro- 
mand, knélt, weeping, by her side. Happily, however, their||nopce her name, except in her presence.” 
rescue was near at hand. Aphia, who, the moment she be-}| ‘That may be, and yet you may have very good reason 
held the threatening danger, ran to procure assistance, for-|/to blieve that he prefers some other person — yourself, for 
tunately met her brother, who arrived in time to save them/|ingnce.” 
by conveying Amelia over the stile, and urging the terrified Madam, I must beg that you will press this subject no 
and bewildered Arabel to effect her own escape. Amelia||funer. I have confessed my inability to pursue the course 
soon began to revive, and when, on opening her eyes, she||yotiave marked out for me, and all I desire of you now is, 
saw Charles Nevers bending over her, a blush encrimsoned,|jto mply tell me—having heard my confession—if it be 
not only her cheeks, but her neck and brow. With a te-|/youpleasure for me toreturn home or remain. If you wish 
merity at which he, himself, a moment afterwards, won-||me) go, J shall be ready to-morrow morning. If you pre- 
dered, he ventured to touch that flushed brow with his lips, || fer jat I should stay, I will so far consent to your wishes, 
and to breathe into her ear the passionate language of love.||as tremain the three months, for which I have already re- 
The action and the words at once restored her to herself, ||ceivl compensation, provided that you will never, on any 
and, springing to her feet, ‘Mr. Nevers,” said she, “ you||occdon, require me to mingle in the family circle.” 
have taught me the danger incident to my present station in M. Nevers had had no time to reply to Amelia, when 
your mother’s family ; —till now I was aware only of its cru- Aral entered the room, and running up to her mother, 
elty. You have saved my life, and the reward be in your||threther arms round her neck. 
own bosom. To-morrow, I shall return home, and without}| “n’t let her go, mother,” said she, “she has just saved 
again seeing you. We part then, now and forever.” me $m a dreadful death, and Charles will feel as bad to 
“If I have offended you, Miss Clifton,” said he, “I deeply |/haveer go as I shall.” 
regret it. Perhaps you may imagine that my words were|| ‘ ho has saved you from a dreadful death?” 
those of a trifler; but let me assure you that although drawn!} “NMsClifion. You won’t part with her, will you, mother?” 





es 
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“ Cruel girl!” said he, suddenly taking her band, which 
he pressed to his lips: then putting on his hat, which he 
drew down over his eyes, he left the bouse. 


Amelia had been gone only a few minutes, when hearing|'the presence of such a stately personage just at present, 
footsteps behind him, Charles looked round, and to his sur-|/though after all, Charles is the only one who will be affected 


prise, beheld his mother. She was very pale, and her fea- 
tures wore an expression of deep and quiet anger, which he 
had beheld on only a few occasions, and which struck him 
with more dread than the most viclent outburst of passion. 
Without speaking, she made a sign for him to follow her 
into a summer-house. Having turned the key and seated 
herself, “Charles Nevers,” said she, “I can brook no sus- 
pense: —tell me plainly, whether you mean to marry Miss 
Sandford or ovr quondam governess, and make beggars of 
us all?” 

« No, mother, I will not keep you in suspense, but will 
tell you frankly, that I cannot do so much violence to my 
feelings, as to marry Miss Sandford.” 

“The governess then, of course, is to be honored with 
your hand?” 

“The governess, as you choose to call Miss Clifion, wil! 
confer more honor than she receives, let her marry whom 
she will; and I will not pretend to deny that it would make 
me very happy, if she would accept my hand ; of this, how- 
ever, I have little hope.” 

« Mistaken boy! it would not only make you and her, but 
all of us most wretched.” 

“] beg, mother, in my turn, that you will not torture me 
with suspense. There must be some mystery which [ am un- 
able tosolve. I can see no reason why it should make either 
of us wretched. Do explain.” 

“ The explanation you require, will disclose what I have 
hoped you would never learn. Miss Sandford’s father holds 
a mortgage of the whole of our property, and did at your 
father’s decease.” 

“« Impossible !”” 

“Jt is true?” 

“ And is thatthe reason why I must marry the daughter?” 

“The mortgage will be relinquished the moment she be- 
comes your wife.” 

«“ No, mother, I cannot sacrifice my happiness. The price 
is too great.” 

“ Fuolish boy! —when you have tasted poverty, you will 
know its bitterness.” 

«“ Bat I don’t mean to taste it. I have studied law, and 
have health, and, I trast, energy enough to make a practical 
ase of my knowledge. I shall be both proud and happy to 
maintain my mother and sisters by my own exertions ; and 
happier still, if I can add Miss Clifton to the number.” 

« Your project is alike foulish and chimerical. A person 
must arise to eminence in your profession, before he can 
hope to find it a source of -wealth. A year’s trial will coo! 
your ardor.” 

«“ There is something more foolish and chimerical still, — 
the hope that I shall marry Miss Sandford.” 

«* Your mother, Charles Nevers, has a will as energetic 
and as unbending as your own; and she is determined not 
to outlive the hour which reduces her and her children to 
beggary. Go, then, and marry Miss Clifion, but remember 
that you will find a worm gnawing at the core of your hap- 
piness, that will blight it for ever.” 

Saying thus, she rose and unlocked the door. 

« Mother,” said he, “stay one moment — you forget that ] 
am to be uncle John Maitland’s heir.” 

“T have known your uncle John Maitland ever since he 
was an infant in his cradle, and I know that bis mind is as 
variable as the wind. You will remember what! have said : 
let it have its influence in directing your conduct. If you 
can bring yourself to listen to the voice of reason, all will be 
well. Till then, I forbid you my presence.” 

While under the influence of anger, excited by his mother’s 
stern and imperious maoner, Charles felt determined to per- 
sist in his resolution of never marrying Miss Sandford ; bu: 
afier having time for reflection, his disposition, naturally 
placable, generous, and devoid of selfishness, prompted him 
to sacrifice his own happiness for the good of the family 
This decision procured a reconciliation with his mother, and 
he no longer delayed to offer his hand to Miss Sandford 
which without hesitancy was accepted. 

About a week from this time Mrs. Nevers received the 
following letter from her brother, Mr. Juhn Maitland, the 
gentleman alluded to during the interview in the summer. 
house with her son, who was a rich bachelor, residing in the 
capital of one of our northern States : — 





















|grand a wedding as there has been fur many a day. When 


“ Dear Sister, —1 had intended to make you a visit, instead 
jof writing you this letter, but to confess the truth, I have 
taken a step, which makes me rather shy of venturing into 





jby it, and even he —if, like a good boy, he only listens to the 
jadvice of his old ancle—may step right into a domestic par- 
ladise. * What do you suppose uncle John bas been doing?’ 


jsure,’ says Aphia; and so you will all say, I suppose. No, 
jthat is notit. What then? Why, he has adopted a young 
girl for his daughter, and so there go fifty thousand at one 
slice off of the fortune I am going to bequeath to Charles. 
| Bat I could not help it — there was no ose in trying —for she 
lis the prettiest little gipsey I ever saw, and luoks a good dea! 
jlike Arabel, only she is abundantly handsomer. But never 
mind, Arabel—there is time for improvement yet. After 
all, itis only paying a debt of gratitude, for it was through 
her father’s influence, that I was put in the road of fortune 
He has now been dead two years, and it was all by accident 
‘that I heard of the indigent circumstances of his widow and 
children; for when J last saw him, which was just before 
my visit to Europe, he was thought to be wealthy. Now. 
|Charles, you know that I have often told you, that [ had a 
girl in my eye, who would make you a nice wife ; and this 
new daughter of mine is the very one. I have no doubt but} 
that you will fall in love with her, the moment you lay your! 
eyes on her, which will make matters all right as respects’ 
the property. Now, sister, don’t look “scorny,” and say} 
that brother John is always building castles in the air; 






























jinguires my sweet little Arabel. ‘Why, got married, to be|| 


| “ Why, what does this mean?” inquired he, as he saw 
Harriet quicken her steps and hold out her hand, while his 
daughter, with glowing cheeks and evident agitation, ad- 
}vanced to meet her. 

| “My dear Miss Clifton,” said Harriet. 

“Why, Harriet,” said Mr. Maitland, “this is my daugh- 
ter. Why didn’t you teil me you knew her?” 

“ Because, dear uncle, you omitted to tell her name.” 
“Mrs. Nevers greeted her only with a cold bow, an ex- 
jample which Miss Sandford followed. Charles, who having 
|lingered a little behind, did not at first perceive Amelia, now 
approached her with a countenance radiant with joy he 
sought not to disguise; she too felt a momentary thrill of 
|pleasure, but a furtive glance showed her that that eye was 
upon her, which had ever seemed to possess over her the 
power of fascination, and overpowered by a rush of contend- 
)ing emotions, she had only power to say to Mr. Maitland, 
| Suffer me to go tomy room.” Much alarmed by the ex- 
ltreme pallor that so suddenly succeeded the bright glow, 
which a moment before had spread beauty and animation 
lover her features, he immediately led her from the parlor, 
Harriet accompanying them. Mrs. Nevers sought an early 
opportunity to speak to her son in private. 

“ You possess not,” said she, “the least control over your 
feelings, and as you have gone too far with Miss Sandford 
to retreat with honor, even were the cause removed which 
makes a union with her desirable, I see no alternative but 
to return, and that without delay. By remaining here you 
both receive and inflict pain.” 

‘No, mother — do not insist on going yet. Let ts remain 








neither must you set yourself up against this match I havejjone week, and I will then submit to my fate without a mur- 


been making in my own mind, for before the expiration of a|;mur. You shall see then, that I ean control my feelings — 


twelvemonth, if the young couple fancy each other —fos 
after all, that must be the turning point, —we will have as 







[ began to write, I intended to give some good advice to 
Charles and the girls; for, being their uncle, it seems no more 
than right and proper that I should ; but this match I inttnd 
bringing about, keeps uppermost in my thoughts, in spit} of 
myself, so I will only say to you all as one, (I mean jou 
among the rest, sister.) mind and keep the heart in the rith 
place, as J trast mine was, when I adopted the poor fathtr- 
less girl for ny own. Your affectionate brother, 
Joun Maitvanp.” 

“Tam glad uncle has adopted her,” said Arabel, “ant so 
are you, Charles, [ know, if it does slice off fifty thousand dol- 
lars from what he was going to give you. But [ don’t want 
you to marry her,” added she, lowering her voice to a whis- 
per, “I want you to have Amelia Clifion.” 


The only remark made by Mrs. Nevers was, “You tee, | 


\lantly —‘* I] am the most uphappy person living.” 


Charles, that I knew how to estimate your uncle’s characte.” 


Nothing more was heard from Mrs. Maitland, till the en- 


}soon returned, but without Miss Sandford. 


that I can dress my face in smiles, though anguish may 


lwring my heart.” 


“ Your desire to remain longer contradicts your assertion, 
but I will yield to you in this, though against my better judg- 
ment. We will remain a week.” 

Charles gained little by this concession, for Amelia, dis- 
irustfal of her ability to appear ealm and self-possessed in 
their presence, never left her room, not even to take her 
meals, unless she knew that the Nevers party were gone to 
ride. The week passed away, and the next morning they 
all— Miss Sandford and ber brother being included — were 
going to start fur home. Charles, by request of his mother 
had gone to her room, she having just sent by Harriet to in- 
vite Miss Sandford to spend the evening with them. She 










Charles,” said she, “1 have important news to tell you, 


land what is better, agreeable news, I hope.” 


“Tam in no humor to hear news,” said he rather peta- 


“T care not for your humor,” said Harriet, gaily — “and 


suing June, when Charles received a few lines from bm. jjas for your unhappiness, you are not half so much to be 


written in much haste, informing bim that he and his ad@pr- 
ed daughter were going to set out for Saratoga Springs he 
next morning. “ Meet us there, my dear boy,” it saidin 
conclusion, “and I will introduce you to the best and ups 
beautiful girl that you ever saw or ever dreamed about.” 

Although Charles cared little for the promised introducton. 
he thought it best to comply with his uncle's wishes, andim- 
mediately sought his mother, to inform ber that he interled 
to commence a journey to the © Springs,”’ the next morang. 

“ And what should prevent Harriet and | from going to?” 
said Mrs. Nevers. 

« Not anything,” replied Charles, “if the journey wuld 
afford you pieasure.” 

«“ Miss Sandford, and her brother, too—they mustcer- 
‘ainly be of the party, but then you must allow us a da for 
preparation.” Ay. 

“Arrange all as you please,” said Charles, his row 
slightly contracting at the mention of Miss Sandford. 

The weather proved pleasant, and the journey wasper- 
formed expeditiously and without accident. When chey 
alighted at the principal hotel at Saratoga, Mr. Maiand. 
who stood at the door, welcomed them with great deligt. 

“Tam glad that you and my dear niece have come,’said 
he to his sister, “for although I am not so earnest tontro- 
duce my daughter to you as to Charles, I shall be gad to 
have you see her.” 

“ So impatient was he for the introduction to takeslace 
ihat he would hardly allow them time to divest themelves 
of their travelling dresses. : 

“You cannot help liking her, sister, for all you areo par. 
ticular,” said he, as he led the way to the parlor. 













ipitied as Mr. Sandtord. His sister has eloped.” 


“Eloped!” repeated’ Mrs. Nevers and Charles at once. 

“Yes, and with that insignificant looking fellow, who has 
so often, of late, been seen walking with her. But surely, 
Charles, you were only dreaming you were unhappy, and a 
change has already come over the spirit of your dream.” 

“ Harriet,” said he, “1 will leave you to comfort mother, 
and go tell uncle Maitland that I am free.” 

If Mrs. Nevers felt either disappointment or chagrin at 
what had happened, she possessed a spirit too proud to mani- 
fest it; itis probable, however, that she herself began to be 
lisgusted with the insipidity and affectation of her proposed 
daughter-in-law. It was afterwards known that she had had 
a conversation with her brother relative to the mortgage, 
and that he had offered to pay it, if she would consent that 
her son should break his engagement with Miss Sandford ; 
but this he conld not do, without bringing a stain upon his 
honor. Mr. Maitland, without waiting for his sister to in- 
vite him, told her that he was going to accompany her home, 
hat he might see about that ugly morigage, as some friends 
from the city where he resided, would take charge of Ame- 
ta. Afier their arrival, he lost no time in calling upon Mr. 
Sandford. An examination of the papers, showed that the 
mortgage was less heavy than Mrs. Nevers had been led to 
velieve, and with the consent of all parties, he having ad- 
vanced the requisite sum, it was transferred to Mr. Maitland. 

Not many months afterwards, the marriage of Charles Nev- 
‘rs and Amelia Clifton was anuonnced in the papers. Those 
present at the ceremony, bore testimony that, according to 
ihe warm-hearted Mr. Muitland’s desire, it was as “ grand @ 
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wedding as had been for many aday.” But he felt a deepe: 
joy than could have been derived from the surrounding pomy 
and splendor, as his eyes fondly rested upon Amelia, whose 
face radiant with heart-beaming smiles, was a true trans 
cript of her mind. To herself, it almost seemed as if she 
had been subjected to the spell of some malignant enchant- 
er, which had only been broken by one benevolent and more 
powerful, that he might throw around her his own delight- 
ful illusions ; and this fancy assumed a vividness approach- 
ing to reality, as she recalled the cold and forbidding aspect 
and manners of Mrs. Nevers, which formerly, when in her 
presence, had always thrilled her with an undefinable dread. 
and almost paralyzed her powers of mind, aud contrasted 
them with their present winning affability, as she sat fa- 
miliarly conversing with her mother and sister. But when 
she beheld the joy-beaming faces of*that mother and sister, 
of the father who had adopted her, of ber dear Arabel, and 
above all of him to whom she had just been united by the 
holiest of ties, —when she heard around her the familiar 
voices she best loved, made softer and more musical by the 
deep and tranquil happiness pervading their hearts, she felt 
that if she were indeed under the influence of a spell, it was 
one she wished not to have dissolved. 


THE MOTHER'S LOVE. 
He stood alone —a shunned and hated thing ; 
For he had been an outcast on the world, 
And every villager had heard the tale 
That stamp’d his brow with infamy, 
And knew the guilt that now, with Keen remorse, 
Gnaw’d at his heart with ceaseless tooth of anguish. 
Disease was preying on him ; and he came 
To fay his wearied and his worn out frame 
Beside his buried father. — His glassy eye, 
And pale and withered cheek and hoilow veice 
Told that his days were uumber’d. And the pain 
Of parting life —the torture of the mind, 
Came in a sleepless night and feverish day, 
Fill wasted life just glimmered ere it died. 
And yet none heeded these his racking pains, — 
The world passed by upon the other side, 
And she in her old age watched by his couch, 
And wiped the clammy sweat from his cold brow. 
Alone she welcomed his retura, and now 
She sat by her poor boy, to cheer the hours 
When chilling darkness came upon his soul, 
Nor thought of her own weakness when she held 
His aching brow upon her throbbing breast, 
The lamp of life went out. — And then she bore 
The wasted form of him she once had loved, 
And laid him by his father. 
There she would wauder, when the dewy eve 
Had spread her sober mantle o’er the world, 
To weep alone. It was her only son 
That lay beneath that mouldering pile of earth, 
And she forgot the errors of his life, 
And thought alone of what was lovely. 
She thought of him, the infant in her Jap, 
And heard his artless prattle — and she saw 
The sunny ringlets as they sportive played 
O’er his bright brow, in childhood’s summer hours, 
She thought how proudly she had loved to dwell 
Upon the opening manhood of her child, 
Aud of the hopega mother only kuows. 
She thought of these and wept, and laid her head 
On the cold earth that pressed upon her boy, 
And wished her aged, widowed heart was hushed 
Within the quiet grave wherein he slept. 
— Oh! if there be within the human heart 
A feeling holier than all else beside, 
It is the love that warms a mother’s breast 
E’en for a sinning child — the only tie 
That death alune can sever, and is felt 
Till the last throb of feeling is at rest. 





CHARACTER OF THE ARAB, 


[At the anniversary of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, held recently at New York, the Rev. Eli Smith, mis- 
sionary to Syria, delivered an address, from which we extract the 
following interesting description of the Arab race. ] 

Tue Arabs comprise two distinct classes, — the travelling 
Arab and the resident Arab. The former is the Bedoween 
of the desert, and the latter the Hoolaeen Arab, who lives by 
agriculture. The Bedoween will not cultivate the soil. He 


is of the original Arab stock—a wanderer. He possesses Oppogite to our scientific landmarks, and yet have arrived 


all the characteristics of the original race. He is of the 
Arab nobility — poor, but proud ; and can trace his genealogy 
back purer and farther through a line of Arab nobility than 
the princes and nobles of Europe. And no potentate of any 
part of the world was ever prouder, or more careful to avoid 
intermarriage with a plebian, than is the Bedoween Arab. 
He is generally as free as the chainless wind in all his move- 


and if blood be shed, it belongs to his nearest relative to 


: subduing them; and one man, for a long time, de- 








nents. He scorns the government of any nation, and al- 

hough you may still see the black tents of the Arab scattered 

‘bout the hills of Mount Lebanon, and on the borders of the 
Suxine and Caspian seas, still he detests the control of the 

Curk, and hates the Russian ; and on the least attempt to 
‘urd him he flies to the desert, and luxuriates in poverty and 
| reedom. 

The other class of Arabs cultivate the soil, and many of 
heir original characteristics disappear. . They are also em- 
toyed in trade, and are subject to others, as in Mesopota- 
nia, Turkey, Syria, and under the government of Mehemet 
Ali. In the extreme West, there are several independent 
ribes of Arabs: so in the South, they are an independent 
| people under the Sultan of Muscat, and other active princes. jit sinks into insignificance before the beauty, force, and fin- 

There is one trait possessed by the Arab, which is mosi| ish of the Arab tongue. The Jatter is so nicely adjusted in 
valuable— it is a nice sense of honor. There are still good}/all its parts ; like the frame of a building, every mortice is 
ud bad among them, but they all have a high sense of hon-/| fitted to every tenon ; and our language, as compared with 
lorable obligations. Another feature is, their universal hos-||the Arab, is little better than a patois. It is, beside, the lan- 
|pitality. This has come down from old to them. In their||guage of the Turk, of the Malay, of the Tartar, the East In- 
‘lofty poetry, which is more exalted in its character than that ; 
ofany other nation, they laud and extol that Arab who con- 
jsumes his substance to entertain strangers; and the Arab 
has no greater boast than that the fire of his hearth never 
zoes out, but is always burning to cook food for the stranger, 
his guest. Dismount from your horse in the desert, and 
ljenter the Arab’s tent, and he will entertain you as Abraham 
did of old —if not with the calf, with milk and butter, and the 

best he has, and wait on you till you are refreshed. For to 
oe economical, is with the Arabs, the height of meanness. 
||Again, a good trait is the sacred character of his guest. 
[Sone few are treacherous; but if you want to pass alone 
|| through the deserts of Arabia, there is no difficulty ; a friendly 
i Arib will pass you on to another tribe, and so you are passed 
|| {roa tribe to tribe, from the Black Sea to the Arabian Gulf; 
saron Mr. Robinson and myself were at Jerusalem, and 
|| wisted to go to certain parts of Syria, our friendly Arab 
;broight us an Arab whose tawny skin and dark bushy beard, 
jsquare-turned joints and strength of limb, showed him no 
maj of peace ; he was the chief of the robbers of that region, 
ang yet he conducted us safe to our destination, and brought 
jusback unharmed. 
| She Arab never sheds blood, if he can.avoid it, Jt is his 
independence, and his determination never to give himself 
jup to any government, which sometimes make him kill his 
opposers. This personal independence is possessed by all; 


ferences, but leave you to judgegonclusively for yourselves. 
Their history is like the Hebrews, full of romance, and 
chivalry, and high and lofty achievements. Their poétry is 
like ascending from earth to heaven; it is the soul of sub- 
limity, and for the boldness of its metaphor, the beauty of 
its rhythm, the brilliancy of its language, cannot be sur- 
passed. In literature they excel all other nations, for there 
is no country which possesses so many different books in 
the native tongue; and a learned German is now publishing 
a work, in nine large volumes, which contain only the names 
of the titles of native Arab bocks. We love our language, and 
think very highly of its beauty, and force, and finish. But 


erally tell all the facts of the case, insist on no dogmatic in- 


dian, the Chinese. ; 
Again, the Arabs are not at all disposed to infidelity. When 
Mr. White went to Armenia, I convinced him that the Ar- 
menians were not infidels. Their neighbors, the Greeks, 
grow up and go over to infidelity ; but the Armenians do 
not. And you cannot insult an Areb more, than by calling 
: an infidel. In their religious state they are supposed 





to be all Mahommedans, and believers of Mahomet. But 
the Bedoweens are now very ignorant in religion; the Be- 
doween scarce knows any thing of his religion ; and, though 
there is a penalty for those who do not say prayers five 
times a day, scarcely one in a hundred knows enough to say 
his prayers. In Mesapotamia, there are nearly 200,000 
who are called Mahommedans, but who are regarded as ab- 
roga'ted ; and the majority are still nominal Christians. 














he PAmtlm Circle. 





| 





RE-UBION IN HEAVEN. 

How short is the foe history of a family! A few years, 
and those now embraced in the fatnily circle will be scat- 
tered. The children, gow the objects of tender solicitude, 
will have growa up dnd gone to their respective stations in 
the world. A few years more, and children and parents 
will have passed from this earthly stage. Their names will 
no longer be heard in present dwelling. Their domestic 
loves and anxieties, happiness, and sorrows, will be a lost 
and forgotten history. Every heart in which it was written 
will be mouldering in the dust. And is this all? Is this the 
whole satisfaction which is provided for some of the strongest 
feelings of our hearts? How can such transitory beings, 
with whom our connexion is so brief, engage all the love we 
can feel? Why should not our feelings towards them be as 
feeble and unsatisfying as they? But, blessed be God, this 
is not all. Of this he has given us perfect assurance in the 
gospel of his Son. Though tothe eye of enlightened nature, 
the fies of domestic love seemed scattered into dust, the 
spiritual eye of faith perceives that they have been loosened 
on earth, only to be resumed, under happier circtimstances 
in the region of everlasting love and bliss. Though the his- 
tory of a family may soon be forgotten when the last mem- 
ber of it is laid in the grave, memory of it still lives in im- 
mortal souls ; and when the circle is wholly dissolved on earth, 
it is again completed in heaven. 


nn en a a 


avenge. This beautiful feeling of personal independence of 
character, is possessed by the menial servants, who stand up 
and raise their voice in the presence of their masters, like 
the sons of republicans in their father’s hails. This inde- 
pendence was shown when the Bishop of Beyrout threatened 
toexcommunicate those Arabs who came to hear us preach. 
On the Sunday after he issued his edict, our chapel was 
fuller than ever. 

And, see them still measuring their strength with, and 
oe the chiefs of the once proud and powerful Turk- 


a a ee, 






ishempire! And again, see, in the west, how difficult it is 
forthe French to subdue that bravest of all brave Arabs, 
Abi-el-Kader. Another proof of their independence and 
bravery, is shown by the Druse Arabs. South of Damascus, 
some few Druses fled into a volcanic region, and there Ibra- 
him Pacha, with 40,000 men, besieged them for months, 


fended a defile against four hundred. 

And then there is so much to admire, in the sternness, pa- 
tiene, and endurance of character, of the Arab. He would 
rather die, than dig or till the soil. Although I have been 
so tuch among them, I know not how they live. An Arab 
willstart out in a morning, on a long journey, with a few 
poutds of meal, and if he find not food- when that is gone, 
he will endure hunger and thirst, and the severest privation, 
rather than to complain. Their sternness of character, and 
powers of endurance, surpass comprehension. 

The Arabs are, beside, a very talented race. I have ex- 
amined their books of science, mathematics, &c., and it 
is cittio to see how they have started from points totally 


FEMALE SOCIETY. 

Noruine is better adapted to give the last polish to the 
education of a young man than the conversation of virtuous 
and accomplished women. Their society serves to smooth 
the rough edges of our character, and to mellow our tempers. 
In short, the man who has never been acquainted with fe- 
males of the better class, is not only deprived of many of the 
purest pleasures, but also will have little success in social 
life ; and I should not like to be connected, by the bonds of 
friendship, with the man who has had a bad opinion, and 
speaks ill of the female sex in general. 

A Tuovcut wortay or ATTENTION. — Our imagination so 
magnifies this present existence, by the power of continual 
reflection upon it; and so attenuates eternity, by not think- 
ing of it at all, that we reduce an eternity to nothingness, 
and expand a mere nothing to eternity ; and this habit is so 
inveterately rooted in us, that all the force of reason cannot 
induce us to lay it aside. 2 











| 
at pfecisely as accurate results. Again, there is = 
which owes its origin to them; its name is Arabic. In as- 
tronomy they are proficient, and have corrected the calcula- 
lions (made at Cairo and Damascus. The bright stars of 
Saurds, and those in the belt of Orion, are named in Arabic. 
and hy Arabs. In philosophy, they often reason more accu- 
rately than the most civilized nations of Europe. They gen- 
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THE FATAL GIFT. 





Original. 





C’est un fata) présent du ciel qu’une ame sensible. — Rousseau, 


A Fata gift, from the beaming skies, 

A fatal gift fur the child of earth, 
Tears for the flashing of youthful eyes, 

And sighs for thy tones of gladsome mirth — 

- And a voice came back, 
From a sunny track 

Where the spring tide flowers were blooming free, 
Saying, ‘‘ Whence is that gift, sad one, for me ?*? 


Doth it dwell in the light of beauty’s ray, 
A blushing cheek, or a pearly brow ? 
An eye in whose liquid fountains lay, 
A might, and a charm to which spirits bow ? 
In the hall of mirth, 
Where the smile hath birth, 
Where the song of the glad comes floating on, — 
is it there that sorrowing gift is won? 


“ Not there, not there, for her rosy light 
Hath shone on the loves of the woodland flowers, 
Hath flown to the stars of the deep midnight, 
And pictured the clouds of the sunset hours ; 
The twilight sky 
And the flowret’s dye, 
Wake but gentle thoughts in the heart to dwell: 
Not in beauty’s light is that fearful spell.” 


Doth it come in the charm of the shining gold, 
The glittering wealth of the ocean deep, 
The diamond’s light, or the purple’s fuld, — 
That gift with its power to make us weep? 
From shining caves, 
? Neath the far blue waves, 
Where the mermaid plays with her gleaming hair, 
Is the magic wrouglit? Is it there, is it there ? 


**« Thou seek’st in vain; for the peasant’s cot, 
Or the light of the princely hall, 
Without that gift were an equal lot, 
A guerdon of peace alike to all. 
Seek thou again, 
For thy search was vain ; 
Wealth hath no power in its overflow, 
A spell like that o’er the heart to throw.” 


There’s a deeper power, and a stronger thrall 
‘Than beauty or wealth could e’er impart ; 
’Tis the echoes of Fame, which like music fall 
On the peaceful fount of the human heart. 

A source of grief 

Is the laurel leaf, 
The clarion’s sound when it speaks of praise, 
Is it here, that gift for the spirit lays? 


** Not there, not there ;’’ and the voice was hushed, 
For a fearful throng went by; 
Sorrow and death, like a swift wind rushed, 
And time with his leaden eye ; 
The clouds grew black, 
*Neath their onward track ; 
The summer bloom of the roses fled 
From the sunny path where the phantom sped. 


The hearse moved on through the fairy bowers, 
And the grass sprang freshly up, 
And the youthful drank, in their laughing hours, 
From the dregs of sorrow’s cup. 
Then came the tone, 
Which at first had flown, 
But its faltering accents were faint and low, 
Like the sound of tears in their overflow. 


We know the might of the fearful spell, 
And the gift which life imparts ; 
Thou warning voice, we have learned it well, 
That gift is a feeling heart. 
And O, too much 
Hath our life for such, 
Too much of its anguish vain ; 
Take thou that gift from our hearts again. 
Natchitoches, La., May, 1840. 


ADVENTURES OF CHAMPLAIN, 


[The following account of the discovery of Lake Champlain and the 
settlement of Quebec and Montreal, is extracted from the “ History 


FLORENCE. | 


andertaken in 1517, for the discovery of a northwest passage 
The squadron appears to have penetrated into Hudson's 
Bay, but through the pusillanimity of Sir Thomas Pert, the 
commander, returned without completing the object in view. 

Various circumstances combined to withdraw the succes- 
ae of Henry from this brilliant career. They were ‘suc- 
ceeded in it by France ; and it is singular that the settlement 
of by far the greater part of what is now British America, 
was effected by that power. 

In 1524, Francis I. commissioned Giovanni Verazzano, a 
— Florentine navigator, who appears to have sailed 
jatong the whole coast from Carolina to the northern extremity 
ed Nova Scotia. It was then appropriated in the name of 
ja most Christian majesty, under the magnificent title of 
|New France. His second expedition was disastrous; but 
in 1534, Jacques Cartier, a buld and able mariner of St. 
Malo, was sent out with a similar view. This discoverer 
made two voyages, in the second of which he penetrated up 
the St. Lawrence as high as the position now occupied by 
Montreal, and brought home with him Donnaconna, a native 
king. He was employed a third time in 1540, though in e 
subordinate rauk, under the Sieur de Roberval, an opulent 
nobleman of Picardy, who, having agreed to defray the ex- 
pense of the expedition, was created lieutenant-general and 
viceroy. The enterprise was begun with spirit; and a fort 
named Charlesbourg was erected near the site now occupied 
by Quebec. The natives, however, showed a hostile spirit ;) 
the two leaders quarrelled ; and Roberval abandoned the an- 
dertaking. He renewed it in 1540, bat with an issue singu-| 
larly unfortunate, neither he nor his brother who accompanied| 
him, being ever again heard of. 

These failures, and still more, perhaps, the distracted state| 
of France during many years, occasioned by religious wars, 
withdrew the attention of the government from schemes of 
transatlantic colonization. The merchants, however, of the 
great commercial towns, particularly Dieppe, Rouen, St. 
Malo, and Rochelle, had opened communications, and eten 
established posts for the prosecution of the fur-trade. That 
| of Canada was carried on chiefly at Tadoussac, near the 

mouth of the river Saguenay. 

Tranquillity being restored by the union of parties under 
the sway of Henry IV., the public attention was again di- 
rected towards New France. 

Fresh adventurers were never wanting in this hazardous 

enterprise. The Commandeur de Chaste, governor of Di- 
eppe, though already gray with years, engaged in it, and 
prevailed upon some considerable merchants to second bim.| 
He made a most important acquisition in Samuel Champlain. 
the destined founder of the French setilements in Canada, 
who bad just arrived from the East Indies. He and Peat- 
gravé were sent out to Tadoussac, with instructions to as- 
cend the St. Lawrence, and examine the country on its upper 
borders. They penetrated as far as the Sault St. Louis, a 
little above Montreal; but, finding it impossible to pass that 

||cataract, they with some difficulty reached the height above 
it, where they made the best observations they could on the 
river and country. Champlain, on his arrival in France, 
was dismayed to find De Chaste dead, and the whole under- 
taking deranged. He proceeded, however, to Paris, and 
showed to the king a chart and description of the region he! 
had surveyed, with which his majesty appeared highly, 
pleased. 

Scarcely an interval elapsed when the same enterprise was 
taken up by De Monts, a gentleman of opulence and dis-) 
tinction, and a special favorite of Henry. He fitted out iwo 
vessels, but, not finding it convenient to command in per- 
son, placed them under Champlain, who, accompanied by 
|| Pontgravé, was authorized to act as his lieutenant. 

The expedition sailed from Honfleur, on the 13th April. 
1608, and on the 3d of June, reached Tadoussac. The Sa- 
| guenay, hitherto the chief seat of the traffic in furs, was de- 
‘scribed as flowing from a considerably distant source in the 

















of British America,” just published at New York by the Harpers, in}/north. Forty or fifty leagues up, its current was broken by 


their Family Library.] 


Tue English took decidedly the most prominent part in 
the discovery of North America.. In 1497, John Cabot, under 
a commission from Henry VII., landed on its shores, four 
years only after Columbus had reached the West Indies, and 
nearly twelve months before that celebrated navigator had 
touched at any part of the continent. In the following year, 
Sebastian, son to the first discoverer, performed a most ex- 


ern coast, to lat. 56° or 58° N., and south as far as Florida. 


a succession of falls, beyond which was a lake (S:. John) 
which it required three days to cross. On the e side 
were wandering tribes, from whom the skins .wef® chiefly 


procured, and who reported that in their roamings they came 
lin view of the Northern Sea. Champlain had sufficient in- 
formation to know that this could only be a large gulf; 
though he had no knowledge of Hudson’s Bay, which had 
not yet been entered by the great navigator whose name ii 


but the shore consisted only of dreary rocks and sands, scan- 


tensive exploratory voyage along the greater part of the ib The small port of Tadoussac was tolerably safe; 


The same eminent seaman took part in another expedition 


tily clothed with larch and pine. He could find nothing to 












































catch except a few small birds, which visited the spot only 
insummer. The natives who traded with the French sailed 
in canoes of birch-bark, so light that a man could easily carry 
them from one river or Jake to another. 

The navigator continued to ascend the stream, though the 
banks were still naked and unpromising, till he reached the 
Isle of Orleans, which formed the commencement of the most 
valuable part of the river, being adorned with fine woods and 
meadows. 

After passing this island, he immediately sought a com. 
modious place of settlement, and soon fixed on a hill richly 
clothed with vines and walnut trees, called by the natives 
Quebeio or Quebec. Having begun to clear and build, he 
formed an acquaintance with a number of the natives busily 
employed in the fishery of eels. They showed a considerable 
disposition to adopt European culture and other improve- 
ments, the introduction of which he was led to hope might 
issue in their conversion. 

The Frenchman spent the winter here, and sowed some 
grain, for which he found the soil well adapted. 

As soon as the season admitted, Champlain resumed his 
voyage up the river, the banks of which were covered with 
noble forests. ‘Twenty-five leagues above Quebec, ata small 
island named St. Eloi, he met a band belonging chiefly to 
the celebrated nation of the Algonquins, commanded by two 
chiefs, Yroquet, and Ochasteguin. It now appears that a 
treaty had already been opened at the winter station bya 
son of the former, throngh whom they had promised to assist 
the stranger in his attempt io traverse the country of the 
Troquois, on the condition that he should aid them in a war 
against that fierce people. The zeal of our adventurer 
blinded him not only to the danger, but to the guilt of this 
most unprovoked aggression on a nation who had never of- 
fended him. In reply to a sulemn appeal from the savage 
chiefs, he assured them of his determination strictly to fulfit 
this questionable engagement, and accepted of their propo- 
sal to visit him previously at Quebec. They accompanied 
him thither, and, exulting in the prospect of approaching 
triumph, spent five or six days in dancing and festivity, 
while Champlain procared a reinforcement from Tadoussac. 
He set out with his new allies on the 28:h of May; and in 
a short time, having passed through Lake St. Pierre, he 
reached the mouth of the river which takes its rise in the 
country of the Iroquois. He had been apprised that fifteen 
leagues farther up there was a considerable fall, but had been 
led to hope that his light shallop might be conveyed beyond 
it. On reconnoitering the spot, he found this to be quite im- 
practicable, as the stream from bank to bank was dashing 
with violence amid rocks and stones ; and his party had not 
strength to cut a road through the woods. Nothing, how- 


jjever, could damp his ardor; and, in the failure of every 


other resource, he determined to commit himself to the ca- 
noes of the sevages, and share their fate. As soon, how- 
ever, as this was announced to his men, they “bled at the 


'|nose ;” and iwo only were found who did not shrink from 


accompanying the Indians. 

By carrying their canoes, arms, and baggage half a league 
overland, the natives avoided the fall and re-embarked. 
When night approached, they landed, reared hats covered 
with birch-bark, and having cut down large trees, formed 
round the spot a berricade of such strength, that five hun- 
dred assailants could not have stormed it withort much diffi- 
culty. They sent some of their number to reconnoitre a few 
miles up and down the river, but rejected the advice of their 
European ally to set a watch during the night. 

The river was diversified with numerous low islands, 
abounding in woods, meadows, and game, but deserted in 
consequence of the deadly wars which had for some time 
been raging. It opened into an extensive lake, now named, 
from our traveller, Champlain, and containing four large 
islands, also uninhabited. They had reached iis southern 
extremity, and even entered a smaller one (George) con- 
nected with it, when, on the 29th of June, at ten in the eve- 
ning, they beheld the Iroquvis, who raised loud shouts of 
defiance, and began hastily to arm and to form a barricade 
with trunks of trees. The invaders sent two canoes to ask 
if their adversaries would fight; the answer was, there was 
nothing they more desired, but the hour was unsuitable ; 
adding, however, that they would be ready the next morning 
atdaybreak. This delay was approved ; but the two parties, 
instead of qualifying themselves forsthe combat by taking 
suitable rest, danced the whole night without intermission, 
exchanging the most embittered expressions of reproach and 
contempt. The Algonquins being told that neither their 
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his men on new terms, and when he arrived in India, not 


courage mor arms were of any value, and that to-morrow 
would witness their doom, threw out in return mysterious 
hints that their adversaries would then see something never 
before witnessed. In the morning they landed, and the 
French chief saw the enemy come out of their barricade. two 
hundred strong, firm and robust, headed by leaders with 
waving plumes, and advancing with a bold and determined 
aspect, which strack him with admiration. He and his two 
countrymen stationed themselves at different points, and the 
natives made way for him to go about twenty paces in front. 
He then fired an arquebus, loaded with four balls, by which 
two Indians were killed and one mortally wounded. His 
allies raised shouts which would have drowned the loudest 
thunder, while the enemy were astounded at seeing armor, 
proof against native weapons, pierced by this unknown in- 
strument of destruction. Yet they still poured in clouds of 
arrows, till another shot, fired from a thicket, excited such 
a degree of fear that they fled precipitately, abandoning their 
fort, and seeking refuge in the heart of the forest. A num- 
ber were killed, and ten or twelve taken prisoners. 

The savages, having celebrated their victory with dance 
and festival, immediately began their return to their own 
country. After travelling sixteen leagues, they took one of| 
the captives, and in a formal harangue recounted to him all 
the cruelties of his countrymen, which he must now expiate ; 
then they sammoned him, if he were a man of courage, to 
sing. He did so, though in a somewhat lugubrious tone. 
Champlain, then, was perhaps the first European who beheld 
that horrid scene of torture, which we spare our readers, 
though described by him in the most minute detail. 

On the author’s return from this expedition, which seemed! 
to hold out a great promise of ultimate success, he was greeted | 
with unfavorable tidings from France. The merchants of 
that conntry, to his deep indignation, though, we think, with) 
very good reason, had raised loud complaints of the injury 
which they, as well as the nation at large, sustained by the 
fur trade being confined to a single individual. De Mont’s 
commission was in consequence revoked, and his lieutenant 
was obliged to return home. He gave an account of bis 
transactions, first to his patron, and then to the king, who 
listened to them with much satisfaction. All his attempts, | 
however, to procure a renewal of the monopoly proved abor- 
tive; yet such was his zeal, that he derermined even with- 
out this aid to retain the settlement. To lighten the expense, 
he made an agreement with some traders at Rochelle, to give 
them the use of his building at Quebec as a depét for their 
goods, while they, by way of recompense, engaged to assist 
him in his plans of colonization. He was thus enabled, in 
1610, to fit out Champlain with a considerable reiniorcement| 
and fresh supplies. 

On his return to the St. Lawrence, he received an appli-|| 
cation from the Algonquins to assist them in a new owe 
and they promised to join him with four hundred men at the! 
entrance of the Iroquois river. Undeterred by any motive! 
either of fear or principle, and seemingly without any hesi-| 
tation, he accepted the proposal ; but, on reaching the spot, | 
affairs were found more urgent than had been supposed. A’ 
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canoe arrived with intelligence that a hundred of the enemy | tionof the people of the colonies was strongly turned towards| web 
were so strongly entrenched in the vicinity, that, without the|| the Jepredations of the freebooters, which had become so| 


aid of the Misthigosches, as the French were termed, it ap-| 


peared impossible to dislodge them. The savages, on this||the grates were hunted from one colony to another, with so, 
information, hurried on board of their canoes, and prevailed|| macl vigor, that many of them were captured, condemned. 


from those formerly encountered, felt the same astonishment 
and dismay. Covered by their entrenchments, however, they 
continued to pour forth clouds of darts, and Champlain, 
whose ammunition began to fail, urged the savages to exert 
themselves in forcing a way into the barricade. He made 
them fasten ropes round the trunks of single trees, and apply 
all their strength to drag them out, undertaking, meantime, 
to protect them with his fire. Fortunately, at this moment, 
a party of French traders, unconnected with our leader, being 
seized with martial ardor, came to join him; and he thought 
it fair “that they should have their share in the diversion.”’ 
Under their cover, the Algonquins pulled so stoutly, that a 
sufficient opening was soon made; and though the stumps 
still stood six feet high, the allies leaped in, and the enemy 
were completely routed. The Frenchman, before taking 
leave of his allies, prevailed on them to allow one of his peo- 
ple to remain with them and learn their language, while he, 
at their request, took a native youth with him to Europe. 

In 1611, Champlain returned to America, and on the 28th 
of May arrived at the place of rendezvous appointed for 
another warlike expedition. Not finding the Indians, he 
employed his time in choosing a spot for a new settlement 
higher up the river than Quebec. After a careful survey he 
fixed upon ground in the vicinity of an eminence which he 


called Mont Royal; and his choice has been amply justified 


by the prosperity to which this place, under the name of 
Montreal, has subsequently risen. 


SONG. 


Stray, melancholy muser, stay, 
And tell me all thy sorrow ; 
The rose that droops in tears to-day, 
May rise in smiles to-morrow : 
Ah, yes, when only wet with dew 
Of nature's balmy breathing, 
Its glories may awake anew, 
While beams are round it wreathing. 


But that o’er which the chilling blast 
Has wildly, darkly driven, 

And rudely scattered, as it past, 
The char it caught from heaven ; 

Too sadly feels the coming day, 
That others joy in viewing, 

‘8 Will only bring a brighter ray 

To smile upon its ruin. 








CAPTAIN KIDD, 


** My name was Robert Kidd, 
As I sailed — as I sailed.” 











{Life many other popular traditions, this old ballad, so familiar to all 
intheir youthful days, commences with an untruth. The name of 
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only connived at several piracies there, but actually turned 
pirate himself and caused great alarm. Bellamont was 
finally successful in capturing him, and Hutchinson gives 
the following account of his arrest. 

“Where Kidd would seek an asylam was uncertain. 
Strangely infatuated, he came from Madagascar to Boston, 
and made a bold open appearance there, July the 1st, this 
year [1699] and some of his crew with him. On the 3d, he 
was sent for by the Governor, and examined before the 
Council. What account he could give of himself does not 
now appear, but he was not immediately committed, and 
only ordered to draw up a narrative of his proceedings — 
which, neglecting to do in the time assigned him, on the 6th 
he was apprehended, and committed to prison. Being a 
very resulute fellow, when the officer arrested him, in his 
lodgings, he attempted to draw his sword, but a yonng gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Thomas Hutchinson) who accompanied the 
officer, laying hold of his arm, prevented him, and he sub- 
mitted. Several of his men were secured at the same time, 
and advice having been sent to England, it was thought an 
affair of so much importance, that a man of war was sent to 
carry them there, where Kidd, Bradish, and divers others 
were condemned and executed.” 

The account of his condemnation may be found in the 
English collection of State Trials. 

The petitions which follow were presented, as appears 
from the dates, shortly after Kidd’s arrest. On the first is 
an endorsement of ihe action of the Council thereon — it does 
nol appear from the second whether the petition was granted 
or not; but such an instance of female devotion was proba- 
bly not suffered to go unrewarded. The letters S. K. in the 
signature are the only ones which seem to have been execu- 
ted by Mrs. Kidd. They are printed very neatly, and as 
the inference seems to be well founded that she could not 
write, perhaps she was enabled to do thus much by being 
accustomed io work letters in printed character on a “‘sam- 
pler.” The same volume from which the following are 
taken, contains divers other petitions from the imprisoned 
pirates themselves, some of which are very curious. 


To his Excellency the Earl of Bellomont, Capt’n Gen. & 
Gov’r in Chief of his,Maj'ties provinces of the Massacha- 
setts Bay, New Yorke, &c. in America and of the Terri- 
toryes thereon depending, and Vice Admiral of the same. 

The petition of Sarah Kidd, the wife of Cap’t Wm. Kidd, 
Haumbly shew’th 

That on the sixth day of July Ins’t, some of the Magis- 
trates and officers of this place, came into your Pet’rs 
lodgings at the house of Duncan Campbell, & did there 
seize and take out of her Trufik a Silver Tankard, a Silver 


tie celebrated Captain Kidd was not Robert, but William. His ex.| Mugg, Silver Porringer, Spoons, Forcks & other pieces of 


pbits as a pirate, were as bold and daring as even imagination has 
reresented them. The volumes of State Archives collected by Mr. 
Feét, contain many facts and documents relating to them, fiom which 
th Salem Register has’ presented some interesting selections, which 
welay before the readers of the Magazine.] 


Dsaine the latter part of the seventeenth century, the atten- 


freqient as to create general alarm and abhorreace, and 





i 


on their European friend to quit his bark, and accompany || andexecuted. The numerous petitions and papers relating to) 
them with four of his countrymen. On landing, the natives|| these men, contained in the volumes of the State Archives, | 


‘ { 
ran forward so swiftly that they were soon out of .e sight|| prowéthem to have been much more numerous than is gen-, 


of their allies, who floundered after them through woods and|| 
marshes, tormented by moschetoes, and much at a loss for 
their way. They met, however, an Indian, who came in all} 
haste to inform them that his brethren, ill acquainted with 
military tactics, had no sooner arrived, than, without waiting | 





for the French, they rushed to the assault ; and that, having!) 


eralljimagined. Two of these — petitions from Kidd’s wife 
to theEarl of Bellamont — we give below. 
La Bellamont reached Boston from New York, on the 


25th of May, 1699, having arrived in the country to enter||turocd to them. 


| 











Plate, and Two bundred and sixty pieces of Eight, yo’r 

Per’rs Sule and proper Plate and money, brought with her 

from New Yorke, whereof she has had the possession for 

several years last past, as she can truly make oath ; out of 
w’ch s’d Trunck was also taken Twenty five English Crowns 
belonged to yo’r Pet’rs Maid. 

The premisses and most deplorable Condition of yo’r 
Pet’r considered —she humbly intreats yo’r hon’rs 
Justice That Returne be made of the said Plate and 
mony. Sarauw [S K) Kipp. 
18th July (99) 

In Council July 18th 1699. 

Advised That Mrs. Kidd making Oath that she brought 
the plate and money before mentioned from New Yorke 
with her—It be restored unto her. As also That Cap’ne 
Kidd and Company’s wearing apparel under seizure be re- 


upomthe duties of his office about a year before this, and||To his Excellency the Earle of Bellomont, Capt. Gen’ll & 


mucHiof his time was taken up in securing the pirates, and 


sustained a most severe repulse, in which several of their|| their ‘fects, which, Hutchinson says, was a great induce-) 
chiefs were killed and a number wounded, all their hopes | mentyith the King to send him to America. To seize Kidd! 


were now placed in their auxiliaries. Having proceeded 
about half a mile, they heard the howlings of the hostile par- 
ties, who, as usual, poured on each other torrents of invec-| 
tive. On their appearance, these illustrious allies raised| 
shouts louder than thunder, while Champlain advanced to) 
reconnoitre the fort. He found it very strong, compused,| 
according to the.usual fashion, of large trees fixed close to-| 
gether in a circle., the himself was immediately wounded) 
in the ear and neck by an arrow pointed with stone, yet not 
so as to disable him from acting. At the discharge of fire- 
arms the Iroquois, who seem to have been a different party 











was bs Lordship’s chief object, as himself and his friends 


upon 


fittedaat by them to suppress the piracies in India. Kidd | 


was it London at the time when they were looking for a 
commder, and being recommended by a principal inhabi- 
tant ofNew York, who knew that he had sailed from that 
place, md that he had a wife and family there, to whom he 
was S@posed to be attached, he was selected by Bellamont, 
and higassociates, to command the ship. Kidd sailed first! 
for Ne§ York, where he violated his instructions, shipped 














Govern’r of his Maj’tys Collonies of ye Massachusetts Bay 
in N. Engl’d &c. And to the honourable ye Council. 
The petition of Sarah Kidd humbly sheweth 
That yo’r Petition’rs hashband, Capt Wm. Kidd being 


nduct of Kidd, when commanding an expedition|/and under streight durance, As alsoe in want of necessary 
assistance as well as from your Petition’rs affection to her 
husband, humbly pray’s that yo’r Excellency and Council) 
will be pleased to permitt the s’d Sarah Kidd to have com- 
munication with her husband for his releife ; in such due 
season & manner as by yo’r Excell’cy and Councill may be 
tho’t fitt, and prescribed, to which yo’r Petition’r shall thank- 
fully conforme herselfe, & ever pray &c. 


had ie involved in jealousies and suspicions consequent||committed unto the Common Goale in Boston for Pyracie, 


Boston 25th July 1699. Saran [S K] Kipp. 


gore 
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EARLY RISING. 
*¢ Health that snuffs the morning air.’ — Thompson. 

Ar no period of the day —especially in the vernal sea- 
sons—is the atmosphere so salubrious as from daylight to 
the ordinary time of breakfasting. The lower temperature 
of the night has disposed of the noxious particles which the 
exhalations of a burning sun had raised to taint the atmos- 
phere, and in the morning, before they have returned, the 
air is sweet and elastic ; and, whether received into the lungs, 
or acting by its stimulating pressure upon the skin and body, 
is and must be highly conducive to health. The morning 
scenery too, especially in the Spring season of the year, when 
the glorious sun is returning in his power, and all nature is 
assuming its verdant robes of green, is inspiring to the 
mind ;—and the sympathy between mind and body is well 
established and understood. An hour or two hours’ walk or 
ride before breakfast, under a clear sky, and when the air is 
charged with balmy fragrance, is worth more to the con- 
sumptive, or other invalid, than all “the vegetable medi- 
cines of Thomsonians, or the drugs of the doctor’s saddle 
bags.”’ — We say this not invidiously, or to provoke a con- 
troversy on the general merits of either system of practice! 
Bat pure air, agreeable exercise and wholesome diet are the 
surest preventive of disease, if not also the most effectual 
curatives. “An ounce of prevention is worth’a pound of 
cure.” Depend upon it, it isso. Agd the first on the list of 


nature’s safe and certain remedies, is the morning air parta- || 
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| . : : a Ayo ee : ; 4 P 
writer, “it were possible to forget that the flames have been land that, by taking large draughts of water at intervals, 


for three whole days devouring immense wealth, and that||they reanimated their appetites and prevented repletion, 
by this conflagration three bundred fathers of families will|/Basins of cold water were then brought to us, and we washed 
be thrown out of employment, there would be room for no jour hands ; whilst the black slaves carried away the man. 
jother sentiment than that of admiration at the magnificent} gled remains of the meat, and placed them before the basha 
|spectacle. Imagine a deep ravine, nearly circular, in the|/and his ministers, who all huddled round the dish, and gave 
form of a reversed cone, with its edges, however, hourly en- lus a fair specimen of what a Moor can eat.-— Beauclerk’s 
larging. Through fourteen large openings, issuing at about | Journey to Morocco. 
uwenty feet above the ground of this ravine, and giving ac- || 
\cess to the innumerable galleries of the mines below, as many || 
‘torrents of flame are poured forth with frightful violence || FEMALE EDUCATION. 
from the cauldrons within — flames of a thousand hues rash-|| One of Daniel De Foe’s projects was an academy for the 
‘ing forth like fiery whirlwinds —dividing, and crossing, and |/education of women. On the evils resulting from the want 
|mingling, and rising, and falling, and rising again. At of it, he expressed his opinion in the following terms: — 
times, a hollow cracking sound echoes through the abyss ;|| “A well bred woman, and well taught, furnished with the 
this is some huge block of coal detaching itself from the roof ||additional accomplishments of knowledge and behavior, is a 
or sides of one of the galleries, and falling into the blazing |/creature without comparison. Her society is the emblem of 
gulf. Then rises up a thick column of black dust; till it sublimer enjoyments, her person is angelic, and her conver- 
reaches the openings of the galleries, two gaping mouihs||sation heavenly ; she is all softness and sweetness — peace, 
shoot into the air their dazzling columns of fire. Suddenly |jlove, wit and delight. She is every way suitable to the sub- 
one of these ceases. It seems for a moment, as if checked |)!imest wish ; and the man that has such a one to bis por- 
‘in its wrath. Then comes a long and startling groan from ||tion, has nothing to do but rejoice in her and be thankful. 
the entrails of the earth; and furth again rushes the flame, | “On the other hand, suppose her to be the same woman, 
| blood-red, roaring and terrible, threatening in its fury to|/and deprived of the benetit of education, and it follows 
lift up the burning mountains altogether, and bury the spec-| thus: If her temper be good, want of education makes her 
tators beneath its dreadful rains. Again, look around you;|/soft and easy; ber wit, for want of teaching, renders her 


| it is midnight, and two thousand faces are there, some grouped |/'mpertinent and talkative ; her knowledge, for want of judg. 








\|on the opposite crest of the ravine, some sheltered in the cavi-|jment and experience, makes her fanciful and whimsical. If 


ken with moderate exercise. This sharpens the appetite,| ; . 
| ties of the rocks. Yet no sound meets the ear, save that of 


uickens the digestive organs, and sets all the machinery |; 
4 4 ida “ \|the roaring fames.” The latest accounts state that the rafi- 


of the “body corporate,” in gay and healthy motion. 1] 
s M é 6°) : 4 ; llers of the galleries had all fallen, and the founts of flame 
Let ms then advise une and all, particularly our fair read-|| i ! 
; Sid | nearly ceased to play. The whole had become one burning 
ers, who would have their faces made still fairer by the rosy || : ; ; a 
The loss is said to be incalculable ; millions of bec- 


: ; : : gulf. 
tints drawn by rosy morn’s fair pencil, to leave the pent up | Th ; 
he engineers were 


: : . jtolitres of coal had been consumed. 
chamber at early sunrise, and go furth to covet and admire || : 


her temper be bad, want of breeding makes her worse, and 
she grows haughty, insolent and loud. If she be passionate, 
want of manners makes her a termagant and a scold. If 
she be proud, want of discretion (which is ill-breeding) 
makes her conceited, fantastic and ridiculous.” 
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the virgin beauties of spring’ He or she who will lie half 
stifled in bed, regardless to the call of the sun to go forth 
and will remain in this unhealthy situation till breakfast is 
announced, deserves to lose the best part of the day, nay 
more, deserves to wander out a pale and feeble thing, com- 
plaining of dyspepsia and the blues, and incapacitated both 
fur business and for pleasure. Neither thrift nor health will 
follow in the path of the sluggard. Retire early to rest and 
save the cost of artificial light ; arise with the sun and labor 
by the costless and priceless light which the Creator has 
vouchsafed for his creatures to improve. This is true econ- 
omy. This, too, is of vital importance to the health both of 
body and of mind. 


THE BURNING COAL MINES. 


{{t is well known that in many places in England the deposites of bi- 


tuminous, or, as it is usually called, soft coal, have been on fire for a | 


great many years, and in many tracts are liable to take fire sponta- 
neously on the access of water, from chemical action. 
erally supposed, however, that our mines ef anthracite were secure 
from any such danger, until the recklessness of the workmen in build- 
ing large fires in the mouth of the principal vein of the Broad Moun- 
tain, produced a most Jamentable proof of the error. — We gave, last 
week, a short sketch of the devastation now going on in that mine, 
and copy, below, a very interesting account of a similar scene of ter- 
rific sublimity produced by a like disaster, in France. ] 

Letrers and papers from the department of the Allier 
bring accounts of a remarkable conflagration, which broke 
out in the coal mines of Commentry on Sunday the 15th ult., 
and had been burning for a week, with daily increasing fury. 
It appears that this fire, which, for the last four and twenty 
years has been silently smouldering in the bowels of the 
earth—revealing its existence by perpetual smoke, and oc- 
casional outbreaks of flame, which, however, had always 
been confined within the limits abandoned to its dominion — 
had, at length, made its way through some breach into one 
of the vast galleries of these extensive workings ; and there, 
meeting with the air current so long denied it, had spread 
throngh all the subterranean chambers and passages, with a 
rapidity before which resistance became utterly powerless ; 
showing itself at every crevice and outlet of the vast laby- 
rinth, and flinging its points and columns of fire far up into 
the air, through all the shafts that led into the wide field of 
the rich deposit. Luckily the solemnities of the day had 
emptied the workings of their human tenants, for no mortal 
aid could have availed them against the suddenness with 
which the fiery flood swept over all things. The authorities 
of the district were early on the spot, but have hitherto been 
litle. more than idle and awe-struck spectators. Neither 
Vesuvius, nor any other eruption, say the accounts, can give 
a notion of the dreadful and sublime scene. ‘If,’ says one 


It was gen-| 


|preparing to turn a stream, which flows at a league’s dis- 
‘tance, and direct it upon the burning mountain. Workmen| 
|| were employed night and day in this operation, by which it| 
||was hoped to lay the mines under water. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A MOORISH FEAST. 


H 


VeTerRan Lasorers.—Some interesting cases have re- 
cently been mentioned, by journals in various parts of the 
country, of long-protracted professional labors, including re- 
markable instances of connections between the same pastor 
and people, as well as between the former and the church at 
large, as among some denominations must of course be the 
state of the relation. These facts suggest many reflections, 
if we had time to dwell on them. A good many useful les- 
sons, we are convinced, might be gathered from them ; but 
this is out of our province, perhaps, as well as out of our 
power. We shall content ourselves at present with adding 
a contribution to the facts themselves, having for a few 


. 5 " 5 i oe b 
{ have seen such a vast variety of finely made pastr? at! months past taken some pains te gather them up, “ that noth 


; er RF g st.” Scattered abor co as W 
|| weddings in this country as would have caused a Pariian| ag teten.” © ¥ as Oe menatyy, See Rane Hand 


ipastry-cook to die of envy. We had scarcely finishedour| see v _e a = citer onne, : * ee bed 
tea, when a huge baking-dish was set before us, containing ||'@1" 4 ey would have been, but lor our humble labors. 


nearly half a sheep, and so exquisitely dressed and so fhely As it * they certainly Shiite many of them, enon 
flavored, as to surpass any dish I have ever partakes of suggestive, philosophical interest ; and as we hinted before, 
od, ‘ A 


My companions fully agreed with me, and we were pmpar- they may do much good. | 
ing to do justice to its merits, when we missed the ktives One illustration to our parpose sah find in a late New York 
and forks. The basha, seeing what we stood in neel of, Observer. Itgives an epitaph, of which the following is part: 


sent immediately for what in Barbary are considered siper- The Reverend 

fluous articles of luxury, where the use of knives andforks MOSES HALLOCK. 

has not yet superseded that of the fingers ; but Hadoud seiz- Born, Brookhaven, L. I. Feb. 16, 1760. 

ing on the joint before him, began to pull it to pieces with Reared by godly parents, Goshen, Mass. 

his fingers, and, culling the choicest and fattest pats, he Graduated, Yale College, 1788. 

offered them to us; at first we hesitated, from the fore of: Ordained and installed first pastor of the charch 
cleanly habits, in receiving these delicate morsels fron the in Plainfield, (Ms.) July 11, 1792. 

hands of the Hadge ; but on his giving us a hint in Spinish,|} Ministered to a confiding and united people 45 years. 
not to offend the company by our ‘ fantasia,’” but todo as Died July 17, 1837, aged 77. 

others did, we gave up all our scruples of delicacy, aud fell At 70, he requested a colleague, having received to 

to with so good a grace upon the baked mutton, that w soon the church 358 members; instructed 
convinced the Moors that we’ knew the way to our Bouths 304 pupils —50 became ministers, 

without the help of knives and forks. Bunches of deicious 7 missionaries. 

grapes were handed round to us to eat with ourmeat—aj| A great many instances of what we call “ Veteran Labor- 
custom well worthy the notice of those qui vivent ana-\jers,” occur among the Methodists, though perhaps less is said 
ger: and, to please the Moors, you must adopt t xim.|jabout them than of the same among other denominations, and 
{t was in vain that I declared to Hadoud that I hadamply |/of course they are not cases of men settled permanently in 
satisfied my appetite; he kept groping about the dsh, ex-|jone place. They lead, on the contrary, a peculiarly roving 
claiming “ Mira, Mira,” as he held up between hislingers||life, many if not most of them, and this circumstance, ac- 
the fat parts of the meat, which I was forced to accez. Hej/cording to the scenes it leads them into, has a great effect 
declared we had not eaten half a dinner; and hevold us|jon the period of their service one way or the other. We can 
‘hat when the Moors had eaten so much as to mak it un-j/easily imagine that effect to be salutary. “It must have been 
comfortable to themselves, they rabbed their stomachéagainst!|so surely with the French divine, recently tnentioned in some 
the wall, by which they were enabled to continue thar feast,''of the western papers as having passed through Chicago this 


Tue black eunuch was ordered to bring in tea, which the 
basha desired Hadoud to prepare for us. An English me 
board then made its respectable appearance. attended by a 
tea-keitle of steam-engine dimensions, and covered with mu- 
jtilated coffee-cups, of all ages, shapes, and sizes; and two 
large bowls, of curious Fezzan earthenware, full of rich nilk, 
formed the advanced-guard of the motley Chinese corps 
drawn up behind them. Almond-paste cakes and sveet- 
meats were then handed round, the making of which isthe 
|| business of the harem ladies ; and here I may mention, ‘hat 
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season, having visited the place sixty-eight years ago as a| 
missionary. We doubt if the Methodists can rival this, bat) 
we have noticed, within a few months, mention of the Rev. Mr. 
Robler of that denomination, residing in Fredericsburg, Va.,| 
as having travelled and preached on the spot now occupied | 
by Cincinnati, when there was but one house on the spot, and | 
that a log house. He is now a local preacher, and still vigs| 
orous in body and mind. Our authority states that in those 
primitive days, his library was carried in his saddle-bags 
and pockets, and his room for stady was the woods or fields, 
seated on a log, with his rifle by his side for protection 
against the assaults of the Indian, who was then the foe of 
the white man. In the same section, (Mechlenburg, Va.,) 
we observe the decease of the Rev. Mr. Osborn, also a Metho- 
dist. He died at eighty years, of which he spent fifty and 
more in the labors of his profession. The late centenary 
meetings, here as in England, have brought out many strik- 
ing facts of this description. At the Washington (D. C.) 
meeting, the venerable Stephen G. Roszel addressed them. 
stating that he had been a minister of the Methodist Epi) 
copal Church for fifty-one years. | 

A proper appendage to these illustrations is before us in 
the decease of a revolutionary veteran at Bernardston, Mass., 
at the age of ninety-eight years, who, though no minister, 
had been a member of a Christian church for seventy-five 
years. Three quarters of a century! This is a “ veteran 
laborer,” indeed. 

These cases might be easily multiplied. All that we have 
enumerated are recent ones, and we have taken no special 
pains to collect them. Oar attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject by the remarks in one of the city papers on the frequency 
of these cases in Great Britain ; and though those remarks 
were just ones in the main, we thought that they might after 
all leave a sort of one-sided impression on the readers the 
other side of the water : —and Juhn has had time to sow his 
“wild oats,” and hard times have brought his spirits down 
But there is something of this steadiness even in Jonathan 
We are not so wild as we might be ;—not quite like the 
French, or the Irish; perhaps something like a compromise 
between these extremes. New England, particularly, takes 
after Old England, as might be expected. There are doubt- 
less more cases, such as we have given above, in that sec- 
tion, than in all the rest of the country together. We may 
resume the subject another time. 





A Depravep Taste. — There can be no greater proof of a 
vicious and polluted taste than a passion for horrible and 
indecent exhibitions. This, in regard to some things, is 
evident to all. Every one is ready to decry the appetite for 
the horrible which leads thousands, and sometimes thousands 
even of women, to the scene of a public execution. And 
every one should be as ready to condemn the gross exhibi- 
tions of a fashionable French dancer, the principal attrac- 
tion of which consist of performances, which, if acted in the 
street, would send a man to the house of correction. So in- 
delicate are scenes of this kind, that nothing keeps them in 
countenance, or even gives them toleration in this city, bu 
the idea that they are fashionable ; which is of itself a great 
mistake, for no female of good morals and character is ever 
Seen twice at such a performance. 

One of the most popular manifestations of this species of 
depravity at the present day, however, is in the rage for 
seeing mea exposed to the ferocity and power of wild and 
savage beasts. In the menagerie, the keeper must thrust 
his hands, and even his head, into the mouths of lions, and 
on the stage nothing seems to delight an audience equal to 
an untamed uger or hyena roving unchained among the 
scenes. We should think the spectators of the event de- 
scribed in the following extract from an Euglish paper, must 
have been thrown almost into an extacy of pleasure. 

“Carter, the rival of Van Amburgh, was acting at Calors 
on the 3d ult., in the Lion of the Desert. Carter was lying 
on the stage in a feigned sleep. when the redoubtable young 
tiger was, as usual, let in. He clused with a spring, and a 
tremendous conflict ensued, but this time, instead of a sim- 
ulated, it became a real one. In two minutes, the stage was 
flowing with blood, and terrific sounds were uttered by both 
the man and the animal, which were re-echved by cries of 
terror from the audience. Carter was, in fact, seized by the 
throat and dreadfully torn. For a long time the tiger ap- 
peared to be beaten off, but, returning to the attack, made 
another attempt to gripe his adversary by the shoulder, and 
in all probability would have devoured him, had not Carier. 
with admirable courage, contrived tw drag bimself to the side 


scene and reach a hammer which lay there, and with which 
he beat the tiger till he lay senseless at his feet. Mr. Carter, 
who places great value upon the tiger,-has hopes that he 
may be recovered. His own wounds, particularly those in the 
throat, are very severe, but are not considered dangerous.” 
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An Historical and Descriptive Account of British America ; 
comprehending Canada, Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia, New- 
Brunswick. Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island. the Ber- 
mudas, and the Fur Countries ; their History from the Ear- 
liest Settlement ; their Statistics, Tepography, Commerce, Fish-| 
erties, dc. ; and their Social and Political Condition ; as aise] 
an Account of the Manners. and Present State of the Abo- 
riginal Tribes. By Huea Murray, F. R. S. E. In two) 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1840. | 


Tuese volumes form the 19st and 102d Nos. of the Family || 
Library, and are not deficient in interest to any which have 
preceded them. The narratives of personal adventure with}! 
which they abound, give them an air of romance unusual to 
books on a simiiar subject, and the attention of the reader is 
kept alive through the portions which possess less of the 
attractions of narrative, by the vivacity of the author’s style.|| 
The field surveyed is very great, and it will be a matter of 
surprise to the reflecting reader, how so great a variety of 
subjects, and so much of valuable history, could be presented 
jin so small a compass. 
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Applications of the Science of Mechanics to Practical Purposes. 
By James Renwick, LL.D., Professor of Natural Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia College. | 
New York, Harper & Brothers. 1840. 


Tus is a valuable work. It commences with the elements! 
of machinery, and in a clear and summary manner describes 
their application to all useful purposes. To the practical) 
mechanic it is of the first necessity, and to all who wish to 
acquire such a general knowledge of mechanics as will ena- 
ble them to understand the movements of the apparratus 
|which must every day meet their eyes, this book will prove 
lof great assistance. The whole range of mechanics, with 
the exception of architecture, which is to form the subject of 
ja separate work in preparation, is presented in this work, 
and illustrated with a great number of diagrams and views 
jof machinery, exhibiting with great clearness the application 
lof the mechanical principles. 
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Tue Countess Ipa, a novel, in two volumes, by T. S. Fay,! 
has just been issued by the Harpers, and attracts much at- 
tention in literary circles. 


CVrerklm Merory. 


Four individuals, most of them of good families, have 
heen arrested at Newark, Wayne county, N. Y.,on a charge 
of abstracting money from letters passing through the post- 
office. It appears that a course of pillage has been kept up 
for months, by one of them, named Wright, who was clerk 
in the store where the office was kept. They have all been} 
imprisoned. 

Mr. Kock, the proprietor of the St. Louis Museum, writes; 
from the Osage country, whither he is gone on an exhuming| 
expedition, that he has discovered an entire skeleton of a gi-| 
gantic mastodon, besides some other formations new to hin. 
Chis gentleman occupies a high place among western nat-' 
uralists. 

Mrs. Martha Johonnet, who died recently at Salem, has 
left twenty-five thousand dollars to the Massachusetts Luna- 
tic Hospital, in trast, for the benefit of poor patients belong 
ing to the County of Essex —and an annuity of $200 to, 
Julia Brace, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl at Hartford. 

-The New Orleans Bee of the 23d ult., states that the 
steamboat Hinds, which was wrecked during the tornaio at 
Natchez. had been picked up at Baton Rouge, having fifty. 
one dead bodies on board, forty-eight of whom were males, | 
two females, and one child. 
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Some Bpnters recently killed a tiger, on Corpus Christibay, 
Texas. h measured ten feet from the tip of the nose wor 
‘ip of th tail. He had just killed a two year old heifer. He 


was spotted, and resembled sumewhat the real Bengal tiger. 
The Portsmouth Manufacturing Company, at South Ber- 
wick, Me., has received an order from the Saltan of Muscat, 
or one hundred bales of cotton goods, by the Arab ship now 
uw New York. 
W. W. Seaton, one of the editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer, has been elected Mayor of Washington. 
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||of that conviction must not be impaired by the exercise of 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser contains the reply of 
Governor Seward, to an application from numerous citizens 
at Buffalo, asking that the executive power might ‘be inter- 
posed for the pardon of Benjamin Rathbun, now in the Au- 
burn State Prison for forgery. The Governor in his answer 
to the application, reviews the whole ground of the case, from 
the commencement of the trial to the conviction and sen- 


ltence of the prisoner, and adds the following, as the conelu- 


sion to which he has arrayed : — “I deem it certain that there 
is no other offender wise pardon would so much impair 
public confidence in thé firmness, impartiality, and energy, 
of the administration ofsjustice. His conviction was neces- 
sary to maintain the sway of the laws and rights of citizens, 
and to vindicate the dignity and honer of the State. I re- 
luctantly add, that it seems to be a case in which the effect 


Executive clemency.” 

A bill has passed in’Pennsylvania for a direct tax. The 
tax imposed is one milf on every dollar of real estate now 
liable to taxation; one per cent. on all the emoluments of 
office; ofie ‘half per c@pt. on-furniture costing over $300; 
one per cent. on pleasure carriages ; from fifiy cents to a dol- 
lar on watches. The*estimated amount of revenue to be 
raised from these sourees is $1,000,000. The credit of Penn- 
sylvania_is therefore redeemed. 

Rumor estimates the value of the property left by the late 
John Parker, Esq., of thiis city, at nearly six millions of dol- 


lars. 
The rebuilding of Natchez has commenced. Carpenters 


are asking five dollars per day for their services. 


Business Directorp. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manutacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


ICE CREAMS. 


Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, atthe Paxx Savoon, 


Boyl-ton Street, opposite the fower end of the Mail. 
~ GEO. R. FRENCH, 


(Successor to D. Rusell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and ‘printed, in the neatest manner. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, ‘Tea, Chocolate 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style, *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
tantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 5) cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmauship, some of which 
have never befure been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 
































Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 Schowl -treet, Bosten. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand bowks, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Ma- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description, 


T. GILBERT. & CO., 
Piano Forte Mannfacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Warcrooin No. 496, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &e. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


; OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers aud Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Setenees, 


PMBELLIFHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of origimal and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most emment American writers are contributors to its columns. 

‘The selections of Music are made with great care. and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

‘Txums. — $2 5) per annum. in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are anthorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they dechine doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the ishers, 
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D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the abuve.} 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

The gem a king might covet, But I’ve a gem that shuns display, | Gay birds in cages pining, But I’ve a bird that gaily sings; 

Is not the gem for me; And next my heart worn ev’ry day, Are not the birds for me; Tho’ free to rove, she folds her wings, 
From darkness who would move it, So dearly I do love it, Those plumes so brightly shining, For me her flight resigning, 

Save that the world may see! Oh! that’s the gem for me, Would fain fly off from thee: Oh! that’s the bird for me. 








For the Boston Weekly Magazine. ||is the health of the soul ; it isa kind of sunshine in the mind, 
COLLECTANEA MINORA. and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. at any thing higher, we shall meet with nothing but disap- 
NUMBER FIVE. The world has grown so full of dissimulation and compli-|| pointments. 
Cuanrity is a virtue of the heart, and not of the hands ;|/ments, that men’s words are hardly any signification of their|| Nothing can conquer the horrors of death, but the expecta- 
alms are the expressions, not the essence of this virtue. He||thoughts; and if a man measures his words by his heart,||tion of a future life, with such a composure of mind, as to 
that defers his charity till he is dead, is rather liberal of an- land speaks as he thinks, and does not express c x hope every thing and to fear nothing. 








we can hope for in this world is contentment, and if we aim 





other man’s property than his own. The virtue of the ben-||to every man, than he usually feels for any m e can 
efit lies in the intent, and the profit in the judicious applica-||hardly escape the imputation of ill-will and a wanff dreed- 
tion of it. ing. 

A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches of|| All those who can say with the philosopher, that they are||“il’s a sure sign of weakness when so many hoops are 
his own heart ; his next to escape the censure of the world. ||never less alone than when alone, must have a conscicnce|/ used.” 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will miake beauty ||void of offence, as well as a mind well stored with ideas. || 
attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. It|| Inquiries after happiness and rules for attaining it, are|| num, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 
will lighten affliction, convert ignorance into amiable sim-|/not so useful and necessary for mankind as the art of conso-|/receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
plicity, and render deformity itself agreeable. Cheerfulness’ lation, and of supporting ourself under affliction. The utmost’ year. All letters must be post paid. and directed to the Publishers. 





A Person pointed out a man, who had a profusion of rings 
on his fingers toa cooper. ‘“ Ah, master,” said the artisan, 
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